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THE DESERTER IN LONDON. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


T was walking near the Bank; the morning was 
splendid; every body looked full of life and cheerful- 
ness. I had just left a pleasant suburb, where the gar- 
dens were full of roses and sunshine, and now, having 
transacted my little business, I was again about to return 
thither. Amid the cheerful crowd which filled the 
strect, I saw in the distance, and turning a corner, the 
regular movements of a small company of soldiers ; 
they marched on one side of the middle of the road, 
and their shouldered muskets and scarlet uniform 
glittered in the bright sunshine. As they approached, 
I saw that they were only four, though they made so 
much show ata distance, and between the two first, 
walked a fifth; not in uniform,—but, God help him, I 
saw at a glance that he was a deserter. He was a tall, 
rather awkward and sunburnt-looking young man; he 
wore a peasant’s dress; a round hat, blue carter’s frock, 
and ancle boots; this was the disguise in which he had 
been taken, the disguise in which he had hoped to 
escape again to freedom; his hands were secured by 
hand-cuffs, and his countenance had a determined, and 
yet at the same time such a dejected air,as went to my 
very heart. I looked kindly at him as they passed, but 
I did not catch his eye ; all the women turned round and 
looked at him with pity also. 

Poor fellow, under that blue smock-frock beat a heart 
which in any case had suffered much; he had enlisted, 
and what had been the history of that enlistment I 
could not tell ; no doubt bitter repentance had sueceeded 
it; hopes and fears had: fluctuated in his breast, and 
perhaps asa recruit he had deserted. I thought, however, 
by the look of the mani, that it was the regular soldier, 
and not the recruit that had dotié so, and that made his 
offence the heavier. Whatever his sorrow, or dissatis- 
factions, orsufferings had been, hé had dared the utmost ; 
had left the ranks; had beeomeé a felon according to 
military law, and as a felon had pursued, In this 
disguise he had hidden ; ift this disguise he had been 
taken; he, that unfortunate being, had experi- 
enced all the agony, all the anxiety of the hot pursuit, 
the hope of escape; the lessening ehiatices of it; the 
misery, the terror, the despair, of ufsuecess, defeat, and 
detection! He had been dragged forth from some 
hiding-place which had failed to conceal him; he had 
felt the appalling certainty that the chafces now were 
all against him; hope, remionstrance, resistance, vain ! 
The fetter’ Were on his hands ; the musket ready -+o dis- 
charge its contents if he now did not submissively 
march off to disgrace, degradation, and death ! and now 
here he was, marching through the streets of London 
to Hounslow, or Knightsbridge, or Chatham barracks, 
as it might be. 

My heart was filled with sympathy and the deepest 
compassion. Whatever his sins had been, either against 
God or against man, he had suffered much, and had still 
more to suffer. I wished it had been in my power to pour, 
like the good Samaritan, oil and wine into his wounds. 
Close behind this melancholy group walked a strong- 
built, able-bodied man, although in the declitie of life; 
he evidently belonged to them, and his sad and earnest 
countenance cofivin¢ed tie at once that he was the 
father of the young mah; I turned round and walked 
on by his side, 

“ This is a poor deserter,” said I. 

“ God help him,” said the man, 

“ Ts then his case a bad one?” asked I. 

The man looked me in the face for a second or two, 
and seeing, no doubt, that it expressed the compassion 
and sympathy which I felt, he said, 





“ Tam afraid it isa bad case; I am his father; he 


was sick of the service; he had not been two years in i 
it. He was flogged unmercifully for what they called || 
insolence to a superior, and so he ran away. He came | 


home tous; he was pursued and taken; he knew his 
case was a bad one; so he made a desperate resistance, 
and one of the soldiers got wounded—-not badly, but 
they swear it was his doing—God knows; but it will 


finish him, there’s no doubt of it ;—he will be shot ! "— 


The man did not shed a tear. 


My eye dwelt on the poor deserter, who walked on 1 
through the crowded streets, and amid the glorious sun- | 


shine, with his downcast, and determined countenance ; 
he knew that death was before him. 
“Tt is a bad case,” said the man, “ very bad, but 


there's many a guiltier man than he, who will sit in | 


court-martial over him. I am his father, and as I know 
they would all take against him, I determined to stand 
by him. They say I shan’t be allowed to speak to him, 


or for him, but I think they can’t be so hard-heartcd as | 
It will be a comfort to him, at any rate, to know | 


that. 
that his father pitied him, and they tell me that shooting 
is not a painful death—it’s only the thought of it 
beforehand ! ” 

The flood-gates of the father’s heart were open; he 
talked of his son’s boyhood and youth: to quote the 
words of Southey, which exactly suited the occasion,— 


“ He grew up 
A comely lad aiid wondrous well-disposed ; 
I taught him well; there was not in the parish 
A child who said his prayers more regular, 
Or answered readier through his catechism. 
If I had forescen this !—But ’tis a blessing 
We don’t know what we’re born to.” 


Again I looked on the deserter, marching to death, 


with unspeakable pity. If there be reality in that 
mnysterious spiritual agency of which we read, by which 
one human being may influence the mind of another, 
I would fain hope that my human love might cast over 
his sad heart a benign and soothing influence, like the 
wafting of ah angel’s wing. 

“ Be not too much cast down, poor human brother,” 
said my spirit; “ thy offence, though it may be great 
in the eye of military law, is not past forgiveness in the 
eye of thy Father in Heaven. Lift up thy down-cast 
eyes, and let thy troubled heart take comfort ; thou hast 
broken thy soldier’s oath, thou hast wounded another in 
self-defence ; for this thou shalt pay the forfeit of thy 
life; but what then? thy very comrades whose musko!s 
shall setid a bullet through thy heart, may themselves, 
ere lofig, die by gunpowder or the sword,—may lie 
bleeding and mangled for hours, which shall seem like 
faiges of agony. This it is for which the soldier enlists, 
and thy death will be merciful in comparison, As to 
the disgrace of which they will say so much, let not 
thy heart sink within thee on that account ; better to 
die disgraced in the eye of man, young in ¢rime, and 
abhorring the soldier's life with its moral degradation 
and pollution, disguise it as they may under the glitter 
and pomp of military show, than live to beeome har- 
dened and corrupted by it, and die on the ‘ bed of 
glory,’ or be buried with military honours even, at last ! 
Thy case, poor deserter, is not really so bad after all; 
thou hast paid for thy follies—thou hast plucked of the 
ttee of knowledge, and eaten its bitter fruits; for the 
rest, be a man, and fear not overmuchj trust it God, 
and all may be well with thee, even yet |” 
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THE NORTHMEN. 
BY L, MARIA CHILD. 


Wuen the Northmen invaded England, in the tenth 
century, they were still worshippers of Woden and 
Thor, and had never worn the fetters of the Romish 
Church. The Latin language had never been intro- 

| duced to build up a wall of separation between the 
| more educated and the less educated classes. Compared 
with other literature of those remote ages, theirs was 
far richer than is generally imagined. Their wild 
mythology had a great deal of poetic beauty and signifi- 
cance, and their old sagas are characterized by a strong 
|| vitality, compared with which the monkish legends of 
|| contemporary countries seem like the dull pbospho- 
rescence of a stagnant pool in the presence of lightning. 
Tt seems as if spiritual as well as natural electricity 
centred at the North. 

But the main point is, that their literature, however 
rude, was in the vernacular idiom of the country. 
Those adventurous old sea-kings had their exploits told 
in the Norse language, written and sung by their 
skalds, or minstrels, and repeated at the fire-side of 
every peasant. This diffusion of one spirit, one mode of 
thinking and doing, through a medium common to all, 
must have had a prodigious influence on the character of 
anation. In Germany, little or nothing, except Luther's 
Bible, was written in the popular tongue, previous to 
the eighteenth century. That noble language, itself 
became so imbued with Latin, that to this day a labour- 
ing man must study the best authors of his own country 
. he would a dead language, before he can understand 
them. 

Other circumstances combined to give the Scandi- 
navian tribes a more distinct individuality, a more 
unfettered freedom, than the Anglo-Saxons of the same 
period. There was no stone in Norway, except stubborn 
primeval rock, which broke into lumps, or shivered 
into splinters, and therefore could not be hewn for the 
purposes of building. Wood was consequently the 
universal material for king and peasant. No strong 
castles could be built on lofty peaks, commanding the 
surrounding country, and compelling the labouring 
classes into vassalage. In time of danger, the king and 
the military leaders had nothing to fall back upon but 
their ships and the good-will of the people. By this 
circumstance, over-ambitious and grasping spirits were 
drawn off to foreign conquests, and thus the growth of 
a dangerous aristocracy at home wayprevented. The 
upper classes were not separated from the lower by the 
size and magnificence of their dwellings. The peasant 


“Saw no contignous palace rear its head, 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed.” 


With time and labour he could fell the trees of the 
forest, and make himself as good a habitation as the 
king’s. Even down to the present day, there is no order 
of nobility in Norway, and no royal castles. The king, 
In travelling through his Norwegian possessions, lodges 
with independent working ‘men, who are proprietors of 
the soil ; and it is said no monarch in Europe could 
, travel through his kingdom, and be lodged so well 
every night by the same class. 
| Under these circumstances, the defence of the country 
was of course a common concern; for every man had 
Some interest at stake in the general welfare. Hence, 
all classes were accustomed to take part in legislative 
assemblies ; and this was another medium by which the 
| active intellectuality of stronger minds was diffused 
| through the whole social mass. Each man was an indi- 
| Vidual who thought and acted in his own right; not 


! 











merely a spoke in the wheel to roll forward the car of 


some privileged class above him. Their chosen leaders 
often discussed subjects of general interest previous to 
the meeting of popular assemblies, which were convened 
at stated periods, or called on sudden emergencies ; but 
the right of deciding and executing rested solely with 
the people. The leaders chosen in time of danger 
returned to the level of other citizens as soon as the 
danger was over. The people did not obey any positive 
and permanent laws, so much as the temporary ascend- 
“7 of the strongest intellect and the most impetuous 
will, 

These daring marauders, with free energetic charac- 
ters, formed by equality of property, hardy adventures, 
and active participation in making the laws they 
chose to obey, naturally met a very feeble resistance to 
their barbaric force when they invaded England. The 
original Anglo-Saxon vigour was miserably weakened 
by the influence of Roman institutions. The common 
people had no property to defend. They were mere 
serfs on the lands of bishops and nobles, and it made 
little difference to them who owned them. They had 
lost the habit of self-reliance, and superstitiously looked 
for aid from saints and miracles. This second tide of 
Scandinavian heroes, never enthralled by similar lethar- 
gic influences, always accustomed to say their own say, 
and have their own will, infused a bolder and freer 
spirit into the social elements, well calculated to change 
the petrifactions of Rome into a living and natural 
growth. The electric flame transmitted by them re- 
mains in the English heart, and was brought with us to 
a more unimpeded field of action in this New World. 

Physical causes aided in producing athletic frames 
and fearless characters among these Northern tribes. 
They lived by hunting, fishing, and conquering; and 
their home was among the mountains and on the open 
sea. The continual presence of mountains seems to 
impart something of their own elevation to the soul of 
man, and the broad heaving ocean inspires feclings kin. 
dred to its own strong freedom and unlimited expanse. 


“Two voices are there; one is of the Sea, 
One of the Mountains; each a mighty voice. 
In both, from age to age, thou didst rejoice ; 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty !” 


To this day, a passion for the sea characterizes the des- 
cendants of those old Vikings. No sailors in the world 
equal the Norwegian for boldness, strength, and dex- 
terity ; and the water is a favourite element with the 
peasantry at home. Their boats are of an ancient, pic- 
turesque pattern, narrow and thin, with high prow and 
stern, and the waist lying level with the water. In 
these they go careering over sharp, steep waves, the 
boat sometimes almost on one end, at the rate of sixteen 
English miles an hour, cutting a path so swiftly that 
the waves sing a crisp tune under them as they go. 
These expert mariners never experience a sensation of 
fear. They eat and drink, and laugh and sing, while 
the mad waves are tumbling their boats about, in the 
most frantic manner. 

This love of sea-adventures led the Northmen to 
America, of which they were undoubtedly the first dis- 
coverers. At the end of the tenth century, Bjarne, an 
Icelander, visited Greenland, and brought back tidings 
of other lands, which he had seen when he had drifted 
southward. His accounts kindled the imagination of 
Lief, son of Eric Jarl, in Norway, who went on a voyage 
of discovery, and landed in Canada. He brought back 
a description of the country, which he called Vineland, 
on account of the quantity of wild grapes. Afterward, 
a Norwegian, named Karlefne, headed a small colony, 
and with his wife went to the new country. These are 
probably the people represented in Leutze’s beautiful 
picture of the Landing of the Northmen, lately ex- 
hibited in the Gallery of Design. These adventures 
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and discoveries continued from the time of Lief to that 
of Columbus, and were recorded in sagas, famous for 
their beautiful penmanship, written by the skalds, or 
minstrels, of Iceland. Perhaps Columbus, who took a 
lively interest in all marine affairs, heard of these 
stories. His son Fernando says that he went to Ice- 
land in 1477. To a mind like his, a slight hint might 
give birth to large results. 

The indomitable freedom of the Northmen remains in 
greater vigour in Norway than in neighbouring coun- 
tries. Her social habits and opinions are more simple 
and democratic. When, in the general partition of 
Europe, in 1814, she was united under one government 
with aristocratic Sweden, she insisted upon retaining 
her old constitution, and being to all intents and pur- 
poses a free and independent state. No other terms 
could be made with the sturdy yeomanry, who even 
carried their pride so far as to have the royal title 
altered on Norwegians coins, so that Norway should be 
named before Sweden. They have always resisted the 
introduction of any order of nobility, and a watchful 
jealousy of an encroachment on their rights is ever 
awake, 

The patriarchal simplicity of their manners is indi- 
cated by Fredrika Bremer, where she describes the 
emotions of a Swedish serving girl, cordially invited 
and received among the guests in the house of a respect- 
able and wealthy Norwegian clergyman: “ It seemed to 
her that life amid these grand scenes and simple man- 
ners must be beautiful. The relationship between 
parents and children, between masters and servants, 
appeared so cordial, so patriarchal. She heard the 
servants call her host and his wife father and mother; 
she saw the eldest daughter assisting to wait on the 
guests, and that so joyously, one saw she did it from her 
heart ; she saw a frank satisfaction upon all faces, a 
freedom from care, a simplicity in the behaviour of all.” 

This naturalness in their modes of living, this com- 
parative freedom from conventional restraints, greatly 
assists the influence of their mountain breezes in pro- 
ducing physical vigour and buoyant energy of character. 
Whatever they say or do is apt to be all alive. The 
Norwegian national polka, called the Halling, is thus 
described : “This dance is deeply characteristic of the 
North. It is the Berserker! gladness of motion. The 
measure is determined, bold, and full of life. It is a 
dance-intoxication, in which people for the moment 
release themselves from every care, every burden and 
oppression of existence.” 

This same characteristic of vitality distinguishes their 
authors and artists. Wergeland, one of the most popular 
of Norwegian poets, wrote with astonishing rapidity, 
sometimes day and night, scarcely stopping to rest his 
hand; yet every trifie that fell from his pen is said to 
have contained some sparkling fancy, some breathing 
of truly poetic sentiment. In his description of natural 
objects, he was remarkable for making them seem alive. 
The fiords, or friths, of Norway wind about in most 
romantic fashion. In one of his pieces, he describes a 
sunny day, when the winds, coming down clefts in the 
mountains, made a powerful current in one of these 
fiords, driving the waves in white crested foam, like a 
flock of great storm-birds. He imagined them chasing 
a lawyer, who had been hard and grasping in his deal- 
ings with the poor. Made timid by an uneasy con- 
science, he thought they were shrouded ghosts of clients 
he had wronged, and he threw one ten dollars, another 
twenty, another fifty, to let him escape. At last, a huge 
wave comes towards him, wondrous tall, stretching 
forward his long neck, as if eager to swallowhim. The 
poor sinner throws one hundred dollars, and just then 





(1) In the ancient sagas, Berserker was a hero remarkable 
for wild and reckless courage. 








the boat turns a corner of the rock out of the current. 
The wave stretches round his long fingers to clutch him, 
and retreats, disappointed that he has escaped. 

Wergeland had a strongly marked head, full of in- 
dentations, like a bold rocky shore. He was extremely 
facetious and life-like in his manner of telling a story. 
While he was settling his spectacles, a smile would go 
mantling all over the lower part of his face before he 
began, and his auditors would perceive that something 
good was coming. He and Ole Bull were intimate 
friends. On. one occasion, Ole bought a short pony, 
with which he was pleased on account of his uncommon 
speed, and proposed to ride him from Bergen to Chris- 
tiana, to visit the poet. An ignorant groom, in his zeal 
to put the little animal in very fine trim, cut his tail 
ridiculously short. When Ole mounted him, his feet 
nearly touched the ground ; and the short horse and the 
tall man cut a rather droll figure trotting furiously into 
Christiana. Wergeland had a very short pony, too. As 
soon as he saw his friend, he laughed out, and exclaimed, 
“ Ah, you have got a horse shorter than mine. Let us 
ride together.” His own figure was tall and athletic, 
and he liked the fun of the disparity between themselves 
and their animals. He went to saddle his own horse, 
which was standing loose in the barn, with pet rabbits, 
pet pigeons, pet birds, poultry in great numbers, and a 
favourite cat. These creatures all lived in the greatest 
friendship together. They knew their master’s voice 
perfectly well, and would all come fluttering and caper- 
ing and neighing about him, the moment he opened the 
door. His cottage was a picturesque place, with all 
sorts of mosses, vines, and flowers. Under it was a 
grotto made of rocks and shells, in which were an old 
hermit carved in wood, and other grotesque figures. 
When lighted up in the evening, these images used to 
be a source of great terror to the peasant children. 

This interesting man, who lived in such loving com- 
panionship with nature, was called away from his cheer- 
ful existence before he had passed the middle term of 
life. While in the last stage of consumption, in May, 
1845, he wrote the following verses, so child-like in 
feeling, so touchingly plaintive in expression. The last 
was written two days before he died. By changing 
them into rhyme in another language, I have unavoid- 
ably lost something of the tenderness and simplicity of 
the original. 


SUPPLICATION TO SPRING. 


Oh, save me, save me, gentle Spring ! 
Bring healing on thy balmy wing! 

I loved thee more than all the year ; 
To no one hast thou been more dear, 


Bright emeralds T valued less 

Than early grass and water-cress. 

Gem of the year I named thy flower, 
Though roses grace fair Summer’s bower. 


The queenly ones, with fragrant sighs, 
Tried to allure thy poet’s eyes ; 

But they were far less dear to me 
Than thy simple, wild anemone. 


Bear witness for me, little flower, 
Beloved from childhood’s earliest hour ; 
And dandelions, so much despised, 
Whose blossoms more than gold I prized. 


I welcomed swallows on the wing, 

And loved them for their news of Spring ; 
I gave a feast to the first that came, 

—To a long-lost child I had done the same. 


Blest harbingers of genial hours, 

Unite your voices with the flowers! 

Dear, graceful birds, pour forth your prayer, 
That Nature will her poet spare. 
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Plead with the Maker of the rain, 
That he will chilling showers restrain, 
And my poor breast no longer feel 
Sharp needle-points of frosty steel. 


Thou beautiful old maple-tree, 

For my love’s sake, pray ¢hou for me! 
Thy leaf-buds, opening to the sun, 
Like pearls I counted every one. 


I wished I might thy grandson be, 

Dear, venerable old maple tree! 

That my young arms might round thee twine, 
And mix my vernal crown with thine, 


Ah, even now full well I ween, 

Thou hast thy robe of soft, light green ; 
I seem to hear thee whispering low 
Unto the listening grass below. 


Stretch thy strong arms towards the sky, 
And pray thy poet may not die! 

I will heal thy scars with kisses sweet, 
And pour out wine upon thy feet. 


Blessings on the patriarch tree! 
Hoarsely he intercedes for 1c; 

And little flowers, with voices mild, 
Beg thee to spare thy suffering child. 


Fair season, so beloved by me, 

Thy young and old all plead with thee ; 
Oh, heal me with thy balmy wing, 
Lhave so worshipped thee, sweet Spring ! 


ee 


TO THE GULDENLAK, OR WALLFLOWER. 


Sweet flower, before thy reign is o’er, 
T shall be gone to return no more ; 
Before thou losest thy crown of gold, 
I shall lie low in the cold, dark mould. 


Open the window, and raise me up! 

My last glance must rest on her golden cup. 
My soul will kiss her, passing by, 

And wave farewell from the distant sky. 


Yea, twice will I kiss thy fragrant lip, 
Where the wild honey-bee loves to sip ; 

The first I will give for thy own dear sake, 
The second thou must to my rose-bush take. 


T shall sleep sound in the silent tomb, 
Before the beautiful bush will bloom ; 
But ask her the first fair rose to lay 
On her lover’s grave to fade away. 


Give her the kiss I gave thee to keep, 

And bid her come on my breast to sleep ; 
And, glowing flower, with sweetest breath, 
Be thou her bridal torch in death. = 


Crowds of people went to Christiana, to bid farewell 
to the lifeless body of their favourite poet. In the 
| poems which expressed his own life there was often 
| something above common comprehension. But his 
| writings were familiarly known to the people at large, 
| and he was very popular among them, because, in 
| addition to these higher efforts, he wrote an abundance 
of verses for the peasantry, in all the peculiar dialects 
| of their various districts. 

The music of the Northmen, of course, expressed the 

| Same character as their literature and actions. The old 
national airs of Norway are wild, strong, and peculiar ; 

| the es osceeng of unconquerable energy. 

| _Fredrika Bremer, in allusion to the popular music 


of those nations, says, “ They played one of those 
| Northern melodies, in which a sad seriousness is per- 
vaded by a touching, innocent joy; and every close has 
a moriendo, in which the tone does not seem to termi- 





nate, but to disappear, like a spirit in space, which 
goes to continue its song upon another shore.” The last 
tones of Ole Bull’s cadences on the violin often had, to 
an almost supernatural degree, this quality of disappear- 
ing without stopping. They seem to float far off, and 
yet be still alive. It was the wayward freedom of the 
Northman’s spirit, embodied in a temperament poetic 
and sensitive, which gave him such a tendency to im- 
provisation. It led him off wandering in dreamy sad- 
ness; it waked him up suddenly, with fresh, buoyant 
life. This impulsive expression of the present feeling, 
or fancy, forgetful of fixed rules, vexed the critics, and 
will for ever prevent his genius from being duly appre- 
ciated by them. But this outward expression of the 
indwelling life, however irregular the form it takes, 
whether in literature, manners, or art, always has a 
magnetic power over the soul, to which mere perfect 
correctness can never attain. I once heard him, while 
he was sitting at the piano, describe his visit to Mam- 
moth Cave. The tones and gestures were so wonder- 
fully alive, that they thrilled every person present. We 
seemed actually to sce the gloomy shadow of the rocks, 
and hear the muffled roar of the waters, and then 
emerge at once into the fairy sparkle of the alabaster 
grottos. “Nothing ever impressed my imagination 
like that awful and beautiful cave,” said he. “If ever 
the remembrance should express itself in music, I will 
represent a hunter separated from his companions, and 
lost in the wide forest. Fairies come in answer to his 
bugle, and lead him into the recesses of the cave float- 
ing before him, and gambolling to their own music. 
Grim spectres stalk across their path, like huge shadows, 
and shrick, and jibe, and mutter. The hunter turns 
away with the flying fairies, and presently hears the 
horns of his companions calling him in the distant 
wood.” He touched the keys of the piano, and there came 
forth a strain wildly beautiful, strangely ethereal and 
visionary. When he paused, I asked him to play it 
again; but he could not. It was a foolish request ; for 
I knew full well that such breathings are from the 
unseen world, and will not come when they are called. 

Dahl, the celebrated Norwegian landscape-painter, is 
distinguished by this same expression of strong, free 
life. There is a wild boldness in his choice of subjects, 
and remarkable fidelity to nature in the mode of ex- 
pression. His sunshine and rainbows are said to have 
a transparent reality, which makes them seem like the 
beautiful phenomena they represent. He painted a 
landscape in Italy, with the light of Vesuvius on it, 
and it radiated an actual glow, almost startling in 
effect. Bergenstift, the district which contains his 
native city of Bergen, is remarkable for bold and 
romantic scenery, from which he has taken a series of 
pictures highly valued by his countrymen. He has 
been for many years a professor in Dresden; but though 
domesticated among the Germans, he clings with in- 
tense affection to his own Norway, the grand, the 
simple, and the free. He has always kept up affection- 
ate correspondence with the schoolmaster who taught 
him when he was a boy, and who is proud enough of 
his gifted pupil. In one of his letters, the old man 
happened to mention the uncommon scarcity of wood, 
and how much it cost him to keep his school-house 
warm. Dahl sent him a landscape, with a remarkable 
tree in the foreground, and a broken stump, in which 
the grain of the wood was so wonderfully natural, that 
the spectator was continually tempted to break off the 
splinters. “You will have no excuse if you do not 
keep yourself warm now,” wrote the great artist, in his 
friendly reply, “for you see I have sent you wood 
enough.” The old man might, indeed, have purchased 
abundance of fuel by the sale of this landscape; for 
Dahl’s productions command a very high price. But 
he could not doit. He preferred to let his limbs shiver 
a little, and keep the picture to warm his heart. 
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Thorwaldsen, the Dane, son of a poor stone-cutter 
from Iceland, is admitted to be the greatest of modern 
sculptors. In him the wildness of Northern life was 
chastened by severe purity of classical taste. But his 
characteristics were grandeur and strength. When his 
subjects required the embodiment of grace and beauty, 
they were always remarkable for simplicity and natural- 
ness, 

Andersen, the beautiful Danish novelist, is deficient 
in the element of power. He writes with the delicate 
shadings of a woman’s pen. But though vigour is not 
his characteristic, life is. In his graceful pictorial 
style, groups are presented with such distinctness of 
outline, and vividness of colouring, that they actually 
seem present with us, like beloved realities. 

Jenny Lind, the Swedish vocalist, who is making for 
herself a world-wide reputation, is peculiarly distin- 
guished by simplicity of manner. Trained with rigour- 
ous thoroughness in the science of music. and with a 
voice naturally pure and flexible, she is said to owe her 
power over the audience mainly to the fact that she feels 
what she sings. Low in stature, and plain in person, 
yet in her inspired moments the inward light shines 
through her countenance, and makes it beautiful. 

What natural, true life breathes through Fredrika 
Bremer’s writings! They are a little falsified by con- 
temporary models, and by contact with extreme civiliza- 
tion ; but in their freshness, simplicity, and naturalness, 
what a strong contrast to French novels, wherein human 
nature is acted with such marvellous talent! Emilie 
Carlen portrays the outward forms of life and passion 
with as much naturalness and distinctness as Fredrika; 
but there are interior depths which she has not sounded, 
like her more spiritual contemporary. Swedenborg 
says theye are three apartments in the soul of man :— 
the outer, through which the senses act on the external 
world, is open in all men; the second, from which the 
light of intellect shines through the senses, is open, in 
greater or less degrees, in most men; into the inmost 
shrine comes light directly from the spiritual world, 
shines through the transparent intellect, irradiates the 
senses, and sheds ethereal glory on all external things. 
According to the degree in which the veil of this 
sanctuary is removed, and the direction in which its 
rays are turned by temperament and education, men 
become prophets, poets, or artists. Fredrika’s pen 
continually transmits this divine light. Hence, some- 
thing of the soul’s progress is contained within her 
faithful transcript of outward life; and this it is which 
gives such a peculiar charm to her writings. 

Sir James Mackintosh, though learned beyond his 
time, wrote an article in 1807, which strikes us oddly 
enough, now that German intellect has assumed its 
rightful place among the constellations of the universe. 
Speaking of writers who might be considered likely to 
survive their own age, he says, “I comprehend even 
Goethe and Schiller within the scale; though I know 
that few, either in France or England, will agree 
with me.” 

Similar narrowness of vision has led us to underrate 
the nations farther north. But one after another has 
risen on our astonished vision, — sculptor, novelist, 
musician, painter, poet, and vocalist,—and compelled 
us to acknowledge that in those cold regions, genius, as 
well as nature, wears a bright auroral crown. 


facts and suggestions concerning the 
am indebted to Samuel Laing, in his 
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FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.—GAME-LAW 
TACTICS. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITY. 
No. II].—Tue Poacuer’s Proaress. 


Wirnin twenty miles of London, in a delightful , 
neighbourhood, lies the beautiful village of Snobham. | 
In this village live many wealthy people. The neigh- | 
bourhood abounds with parks, woods, and moorlands; | 
and in the village, but still more on the skirts of the | 
commons, abound also the habitations of a great num- | 
ber of poor people. Between the rich and the poor of 
this neighbourhood, however, as is too much the case 
all round the metropolis, there is very little intercourse. | 
No two classes any where know so little of each other. 
The rich are either such as have made money in London. | 
or in India, or other colonies, and have settled down | 
there, as at once affording a charming country and an | 
easy distance from town; or they are people who have 
houses and castles in distant parts of the kingdom, and 
oceupy only these subordinate seats during the London 
season—that is, the duration of the parliamentary 
session. 

From these causes, they seem to have no close links | 
of connexion with the poor there. They do not look 
on them as the legitimate objects of their patronage. 
They have, afar off, thefr old, hereditary estates, and 
what they call their natural ties. Here they are mere 
sojourners, seeking intervals of rest and fresh air 
snatched out of the vortex of London life. The same is 
the case very much with the other classes who live in such 
places. Their lives and associations have grown else- 
where, and they know nothing, and want to know 
nothing, of the common people about them, except as 
labourers, and the like. Hence, their splendid equi- 
pages roll along the highways and rural lanes, and the 
peasantry touch their hats as they go by, and that is all 
they know of each other. Hence the dense ignorance 
of this belt of country, which surrounds the great 
metropolis, and which has so often astonished those 
who made the discovery of it. In many of these vil- 
lages, there were never, if there be yet, schools since the 
Norman conquest. The thick darkness that lies over 
the minds of the peasantry, farmers even, and often of 
the squirearchy, is amazing. While, too, the splendour | 
of existence and intercourse of luxurious living amongst | 
the aristocracy is extraordinary, the poverty of the 
common people is equally extraordinary ; the very exist- | 
ence of which is often totally unknown to the wealthy, | 
because this population attracts none of their attention, 
which is fixed on each other, and on the fascinations of | 
London. 

Till you get beyond this distance, London prices for all | 
articles of life prevail; nay, the prices of many things is | 
even higher. Bread, meat, coals, house-rent, all are as | 
high as in London, or higher. The aristocracy do not 
even take care to provide cottages for their labourers in 
many places, but their erection is Jeft to builders and 
speculators, who lay on cent. per cent. for their outlay 
on tenements which are frequently only of wood, and 
are at once cold in winter. and especially liable to fire 
all the year round. The wages of the labourers, how- 
ever, do not bear any proportion to these high charges. 
They seldom exceed twelve shillings a-week, and for 
many months every winter they are unemployed. 

In the village and on the commons about Spobham, 
the rent of a labourer’s cottage is seldom less than 9. 
a-year, and for this it is small, and hag but a small 
garden. Imagine, then, in addition to this, meat at 
9d. and 1s. per pound, coals at 28. per hundred-weight 
often, and bread 10d. the quartern loaf; and what the 
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life of a Sncbham labourer must be may be readily 
conceived. 

On the edge of one of these said commons, where a 
cluster of wooden houses had been erected by a specu- 
lative carpenter, lived, amongst ‘others, Tim Skipton. 
Tim was a young fellow naturally full of life and spirit, 
and, for a Strrey chop-stick, intelligent. It is true he 
could neither read nor write, but he had a fund of native 
sense, which, under favourable circumstances, would have 
made a superior and successful man. He was strong, 
active, and handsome. In all the sports on the com- 
mon, such as skittles, quoits, or leaping, Tim was ever 
one of the most distinguished. In the work-field he 
was equally adroit and efficient. None could swing a 
scythe, wield a sickle or a spade, load a hay or a corn- 
waggon better, or fell a tree in less time. Tim, there- 
lived one of the most easy and cheerful lives of the 
place and class. He was greatly admired by the girls 
of the neighbourhood, and his society courted by the 
young men. He was naturally merry, generous, and 
light-hearted. If things had gone pretty smoothly with 
Tim, Tim would have gone as smoothly. But his very 
attractions proved a mischief to him. His father and 
mother had no other children; therefore, with the 
united wages of father and son, they lived very fairly. 
But Tim was often induced to join the company at the 
public house, wkere there was a famous skittle-ground, 
and the gaiety of the company there began to have a 
great charm for him. Jn fact, what other resources had 
he and his fellows? They were totally uneducated, and 
80 were the women at home; therefore, at home the 
men-very seldom stayed, except to dig the garden occa- 
sionally, or feed the pig, if they had one; but in an 
evening, after the return from the field, you may see in 
all these villages the men generally at the public houses, 
and the women solitary at home, or gossipping, if the 
weather be fine, at each other's doors. 

Tim, too, got married pretty early, and within six 
years he found himself the father of no less than five 
children. For a time he and his wife had lived with 
his father and mother; but the old people were be- 
coming infirm, and so they turned out, and took a very 
small house in the wood just by, which was let rent 
free, on condition that the tenant saw that the gates 
leading in and out of the wood were kept properly shut, 
and damage from cattle on the common prevented. 
Tim had now seven of family to maintain out of his 
twelve shillings a-week, and a rent of 9/. a-year to pay 
out of it too. It began to be tight work. There was 
little surplus to spend at the village ale-house and 
skittle-ground; and Tim was soon obliged to run on a 
score there, while his wife at home was more and more 
complaining of the difficulty of getting bread enough 
and fuel enough for the family. Neither Tim's temper 
nor that of his wife grew any the better for this state of 
things. The honeymoon of youth and early marriage 
was gone for ever, and what was to supply its place? 
The wife, with her five children about her, began to 
take in washing ; and when Tim came home, instead of 
the quiet, dry hearth there used to be, it was now damp 
with steam, and wet clothes lay about or hung about, 
and there were crying children that could not be half 
attended to by the occupied mother, who was again 
about to add to their number. Tim would fain fly off 
from this scene to the Holly Bush, the ale-house; but 
there was a score on its wall, and nothing in his pocket 
to wipe it out with. But Tim was not worse off than 
the majority of his neighbours. Penury was the con- 
dition of them all. And now came winter. It came 
Intense frosts and 


early and fierce, and stayed long. 
deep snows began it, continued through it, and ended 
it, or allowed it to end only in March. Through all 
this time, the whole body of labourers, with the ex- 
ception of some half dozen, were totally unemployed. 
There was nothing doing by the farmers but thrashing 





—and that was done rapidly by machine—and fodder- 
ing the cattle in the yards. The men sate at home or 
lounged about, as disconsolate as fowls on a rainy day. 

But on what were they to live? Their summer's 
wages only sufficient, and that barely, for their summer 
livelihood—for this long, dreary time there was abso- 
lutely nothing. The men went out, when the weather 
would permit, and pulled down rotten branches from 
the fir woods on the commons with long hooks, for fuel, 
or stubbed up the stumps of the trees which had been 
felled. But for the far greater part of the time, the 
ground was buried in snow, or was as hard as iron with 
frost. But coal they could not buy at all, and without 
wood they must perish of cold in their wooden houses. 

In these circumstances, what were the people to do? 
Their fathers would at once have gone to the parish for 
relief till the weather broke up again; but now, there 
was the New Poor Law stared them in the face, and the 
great Union at some half dozen miles distance. If they 
went there to ask for temporary relief, they knew, for 
they had tried it, what would be the answer; it would 
be, “If you want relief, you must come in.” And if 
they went in, what then? Why then their little fur- 
niture would all be sold up, and they should be ruined 
for ever. When spring came, how were they to re-com- 
mence housekeeping? How were they to re-purchase 
sufficient furniture for even their simple wants? That 
which they had, had been bought out of the careful 
savings of unencumbered youth; now they could with a 
stern struggle only find food for the day. It was in vain 
to reason with parish officer or guardian. Guardian of 
the poor /—gross misnomer! ‘The poor-law was in the 
heyday of its political economy wisdom, and had but 
two words—* Come in !” 

But so well did the poor know that that “Come in” 
was a “take in” of the most fatal kind—a “taken in 
and done for” affair—that they were prepared to endure 
any thing before they would resort to it. They were 
not prepared to sell their whole stock and chance 
in life for a temporary accommodation, and to be- 
come pauperized for ever for a winter's assistance. 
They, therefore, stuck to famine and their wretched 
houses, and cursed the hard-heartedness of a Christian 
country. It is not to be supposed that, as they saw on 
winter evenings the carriages of the rich roll by them 
with blazing lamps, and servants well wrapped up in 
many-caped coats, and knew that light, and warmth, 
and luxury, were abounding in their houses, that this 
tended at all to promote ideas of justice and gentleness 
in their minds, or to imbue them with the charity 
inculeated by the Christian religion. “If they don’t 
care for us, why should we care for them?” was the 
language that began to be very frequent amongst the 
poor of Snobham; and the eyes of the young men 
began to be turned towards the woods and parks that 
lay all around, and the idea of hares running there in 
thousands, that might produce miracles of peace 
amongst their crying children, became very predomi- 
nant. 

There were, in fact, strong bands of poachers a-foot, 
and Tim was not long in joining them. He was young, 
active, full of spirit in whatever he undertook, and he 
was now strongly embittered against what he termed 
the heartless gentry. Tim was soon, therefore, at the 
head of half a score who used to frequent the Holly 
Bush. They pursued the game in the night, and 
having nothing to do in the day, could thus take plenty 
of rest. By this means the cottages on the common 
were chiefly supplied with food; not, in fact, with a 
constant diet of hares and pheasants, but with the cash 
which it brought from the London market. Why don’t 
gentlemen who have game-preserves take the same 
precaution against hungry peasants as they do against 
weasels and hawks, and, as they cannot shoot them, see 
that they are employed and fed ? 
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But the consumption of game to this extent did not 
long escape the observation of the keepers. Severe as 
the weather was, they began to watch, and were not 
long in meeting with the poachers, but perceived that 
they were too strong to engage with them of themselves. 
Speedily they were strengthened by forces calculated to 
cope with the forces of the poachers. They met in the 
woods, and fought. There were two of the keepers’ 
party shot on the spot, and others wounded. The rest 
made their escape; and whether any of the poachers 
were wounded, it could not be ascertained; but none 
were killed, for none of the peasantry of the country 
round were missing. The proprietors of the different 
estates were now on the alert. The woods were more 
assiduously watched ; the number of watchers was 
from week to week augmented ; but this did not dimi- 
nish the consumption of the game. Hunger, deadly 
and increasing hunger, was in every peasant’s cottage, 
and there was no relief except the ruinous relief of the 
Union, which was like buying ease in an agonizing 
disease, with a death-draught of laudanum. 

The poachers, therefore, only extended their maraud- 
ing expeditions to more distant scenes for a while, till 
the nearer keepers were put off their guard, when 
sudden inroads were made into their territories again, 
and whole cart-loads of hares swept off in a night. 
Again the deadly encounters took place, and the whole 
kingdom was horrified by the relations of these in the 
newspapers. They were read, and exclaimed over as 
horrible, and laid down again; and perhaps some 
Juseph Hume, or John Bright, in Parliament, asked the 
Home Secretary if he noticed these things, and what 
remedy he proposed, to which he gave a very misty 
answer; and there it ended. The war of the woods 
went on; terrible deeds were done, and the spirits of 
rich and poor were embittered against each other, as if 
they were natural enemies, instead of the children of 
one Divine Parent, and the followers of the same Christ. 

This warfare had progressed so successfully before the 
winter I speak of was over, that the expenses of the 
landed proprietors for night-watchers and defence of 
their game amounted to a sum that would have main- 
tained all the poor in the greatest comfort in their 
respective parishes; and these poor, in the mean time, 
had come to regard these proprietors as tyrants, with 
hearts of stone. The woods were now so well and 
strongly watched, that nothing but the most bloody 
conflicts could enable the poachers to carry on their 
practices; but carried on they must be, or their families 
must perish. The cry on their hearths was still, “Give 
us bread, and give us fuel, or we shall be frozen to 
death.” The cry of the Union, and the guardians of 
the poor, was still, “ Come in, and we will sell you up.” 
At this crisis the minds of the poachers of Snobham 
became more dark and fierce than ever. As they re- 
turned at midnight from unsuccessful reconnoitring of 
the woods, where they perceived their foes in great 
force, and the sheep would start up from some sheltered 
hollow, and scour away in alarm, a fellow at Tim’s 
elbow whispered, 

‘And where's the difference between these four- 
ee animals and those that we have gone after to- 
night ?” 

“Difference?” said Tim, to whom such an idea had 
never occurred. ‘“ Why, man, these are property: nay, 
the deuce, Jem, I’m no sheep stealer, nor mean to be, 
come what will.” 

“ But why not, Tim?” retorted the man. “ Live we 
must, and if not on hare, why then on mutton, I say. 
Which are better, men or sheep? Is it fitting that our 
children die of hunger, and these fellows, who refuse us 
a shilling till we get work again, have hares in the 
woods, and sheep on the fields, and we must neither 
touch : tuft of fur nor a lock of wool? No—the devil 
—say I, 





Tim Skipton revolted at the idea of being a sheep- 
stealer, though he actually gloried in being a poacher, 


and thought it quite heroic, and a prosecution of true | 
justice; but as they went homewards, he found the | 


arguments of his companions gradually taking the 
other side. 


bodies carried off, though the skins were left behind. 


They turned out to be the butcher’s, and he being a | 


very active and zealous man of business, was soon seen 
attended by constables, and armed with a search-war- 
rant, paying a domiciliary visit to the huts on the 
common. They had passed through two or three of 
them, when a sudden idea seemed to strike the butcher, 
who was a jolly, well-fed, and well-disposed man. When 
they were in the next cottage, he went straight into the 
pantry, and looking at the bare shelves, he asked the 
wife, “ Where are your provisions ? 
bread? Where are your potatoes?” 
“You see all on those shelves that we have, sir,” 


replied the poor woman, whose thin and ghastly fea- | 
tures bore testimony to the dreadful truth of her words. | 
“ What !” said the butcher, “you don’t say so? Have | 


you nothing at all to eat in the house?” 
“ No, sir, nor have had these two days. 


know where it is to come from.” 

“ And have you no fire this terrible weather ?” 

“Oh no! how should we, how can we, have fire, 
when coals are half-a-crown a-hundred, and the snow is 
three feet deep in the woods ?” , 

“But why don’t you go to the parish, then? you 
must not be lost.” 

“ But we shall be lost if we go there. They will sell 
up all our bits of things, and then what is to become of 
us at spring? No, sir, we may as well die this winter as 
another ; and the sooner the better, for there seems to 
be no bowels of compassion left in this country; and 
we are looked on as an encumbrance.” ; 

“But it is rank madness, woman,” replied the 
butcher, “to talk in that way. You ought to get food 
any how for yourself and children.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the poor woman meekly, “ I suppose 
those who killed your sheep thought so; but we can 
neither get ours that way nor by going into the Union, 
to be turned out at spring, without house, home, or a 
stool to sit on.” 

The butcher seemed struck with serious thought ; he 
went on with his search from house to house, but the 
scenes which met him made him only the more asto- 
nished.. There was not a house with a loaf or a fire. 
There were women wasted to skeletons, and meagre 
men, sitting sunk, as it were, in the paralyzing stupor 
of despair. There were children like little old men and 
women, famished, past being clamorous, and wearing 
the patient aspect of approaching inanition. There 
was fever doing its burning work, on couch and in bed, 
and its fire was the only fire to be found. 

The good man, horrified by what he saw, hastily took 
his leave, abandoning his search, and hurrying home, 
took a piece of paper, wrote down “Sussoriprion List 
FoR THE Starvine Poor,” and headed it with 52. With 
this he set forth, and proceeded to the nearest house of 
the wealthy. Here his story excited the utmost wonder 
and compassion ; for, take the human heart out of its 
conventionalities, and it is « human, heart still. 
butcher's appeal was instantly and every where re- 
sponded to; and while the subscription was going on, 
a piece of meat, a loaf, and a quantity of potatoes, were 
going to every cottage, and a load of coals progressed 
from house to house, leaving at each a sack to cook the 
meat and potatoes with. The whole village and neigh- 
bourhood seemed roused, as it were, out of a dream, 


and food, fire, and warm articles of clothing were mus- | 


— 











Three days after, the whole parish was | 
startled with the news that three sheep had been | 
slaughtered in a croft close to the village, and the | 
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| tered up in great quantities, and distributed ; and dif- 
ferent gentlemen commenced the daily manufacture of 
soup for the poor. 

The misery was alleviated. Those in fever were 
attended gratuitously by the surgeon, and every body 
breathed all the more freely from having given to the 
heart this refreshment of humanity. Time went on, 
and the stolen sheep and the dismal discovery of the 
destitution which the theft led to were less and less 
thought of. Every body spoke with delight of the 
| benevolence of the well-to-do people of Snobham. 
All was supposed to be cured and set right. But 
was it so} Far from it. The winter continued, and 
| drove its reign into the very heart of spring. The 
Union and the guardians of the poor had never altered 
their system; the farmers had not yet set to work any 
more labourers ; the coals were burnt, the subscription 
' exhausted, and the cottages, with the exception of the 

daily dole of soup from the great houses, were as desti- 

tute as ever. The wealthy, living in the remembrance 
of their benevolence, forgot that one act does not dissi- 

pate fixed causes, any more than one pill will cure a 

chronic disease. They thought all was right now, 

because they had set all right two months before, and 
because in their own houses there was no pressure of 
distress to remind them of such a thing any where else. 

The parish of Snobham was, therefore, once more, 
unexpectedly electrified by the news of a desperate 

| encounter in the neighbouring woods between the 
| keepers and poachers, in which three keepers were 
| killed, and five of the poachers captured. And these 
| five poachers turned out to be five of the very cottagers 
of Snobham, who had been so generously relieved by 
this very winter's subscription ! On this, nothing could 
exceed the indignant amazement of the public. “ What ! 
the very men so generously assisted by their neighbours ! 

Who had had coals, bread, potatces, meat and soup! 
| What! the very people so kindly attended by the 

doctor, and clothed by the ladies! What! all that 
linen, those stockings, and those blankets ! Ungrateful 
wretches |! hopeless, incurable generation! The poor 
of Snobham were given up as a most worthless race, 
destitute of every grateful sentiment, and too proud to 
go into a Union, but not to steal. 

From that hour the stream of charity at Snobham was 
| frozen for ever. No one thought of recommending 
| the parish authorities to adopt the plan of a little 
| weekly relief at this season, till the weather broke up ;— 

none but a half-pay officer, who had lately come thither, 
and he recommended it in vain. He made an effort 
once—he wrote to the commissioners at Somerset-house, 
to relax the rigour of the law, and grant permission to 
the relieving officers to give out-door relief. It was the 
worst period of the reign of those Somerset-house 
monarchs ; when the wisdom of political economy was 
strong in them—and the reply was short—the request 
could not be complied with—it would be a dangerous 
exception. 

So misery and poaching went on. The five men who 
Were concerned in the afiray in the woods, were trans- 
ported for life; and Tim Skipton, who was of the party, 
but escaped detection, now deprived of his old com- 
panions, fell by necessity into the association of others. 
These were a worse and more desperate set. They were 
gteat frequenters of the Holly Bush, where they 
caroused till late of a night, and then issued forth in a 
state of brutal phrenzy, capable of the most sanguinary 
deeds, The spirit of revenge was strong in them on 
account of their comrades, as they called them, who 
Were transported. These men included in their number 
the sheep-killers of theformer part of the winter. They 
Were guilty of still more—of various burglaries in 
different parts of the neighbourhood ; and Tim Skipton, 
now driven by progressive circumstances into their 
constant company, was in for whatever they might 





undertake. The once active, handsome, light-hearted 
youth, had now a dark and downward look. His 
whiskers and hair were thick and wild; his dress 
resembled that of a shabby keeper—his features were 
stamped with the indefinable character of the scamp. At 
home, aswarm of dirty children and a wife grown wiry 
in her temper, and acid in her words, from constant 
suffering and contention with hunger and hungry 
children, and the refusal of all her former rich customers 
to give her any more washing, made him as surly and 
glum as the darkest night on which he pursued his now 
established practices. There were blows and curses 
between the married pair, and kicks and cuffs to the 
screaming children, that were enough to make the place 
loathsome to the very vilest creature in the human 
form. 

After one of these scenes, Tim Skipton sallied forth 
one night, and in less than half an hour after was down 
in the depths of a wood that skirted the most sullen 
portion of the sullen Mole. <A ridge of a sort of clayey 
sand rose high on one side above this hollow wood, and 
the dark, sluggish river ran at its feet. In the hollow 
descent of this crumbly sort of cliff, ancient and ivy- 
covered trees spread a double gloom. But it was a 
place where the gang usually met, as at once near and 
obscure, and here they had agreed to meet to-night. 
Tim Skipton, excited by the quarrel at home, and by 
the spirits he had taken in passing the Holly Bush, 
strode on through the Egyptian darkness of this wood 
without the care usual on such occasions. The dead 
sticks beneath his feet cracked as he passed, without his 
noticing them. He pushed through bush and briar, and 
felt neither rend nor scratch. He had now reached the 
brink of the river, and advanced towards a huge hollow 
tree, where they usually made their rendezvous. A low 
whistle which he gave when a few yards off, was 
answered in the same manner, and coming forward to 
the entrance of the tree whose interior cavity was 
capacious enough to hold half a dozen men, he was 
suddenly seized by the collar by no feeble hands. 

“ Hollo! there Joe, hollo Jem! hands-off, no joking 
there; I am not in the humour!” 

“Nor we neither,” replied two voices at once, which 
he recognized as not those of his comrades, but of the 
keepers. In an instant down went his gun, and he 
grappled with his antagonists. There were two of them, 
who had simultaneously seized on him, he being well 
seen by them who had been watching there some time, 
while he coming suddenly into the pitchy darkness, 
could see nothing. But with an abrupt whirl he flung 
off one of the assailants, and grasped the body of the 
other with the strain of a boa-constrictor to raise him 
from theground. But his opponent was not so lightly 
overthrown, and the struggle became at once violent 
and desperate. The two heaved and writhed to and 
fro, amid oaths and curses from the other keepers 
behind. The bushes were trodden down, the dead 
boughs crushed around them, and in the next moment, 
down went the combatants together—it was into the 
river ! There was a desperate splash, and all was silent. 

Several dark forms advanced, and gazed intently from 
the gloomy bank, on the gloomy and scarcely visible 
stream—but there was no further sound or motion. 

“ They are drowned, by G—d!” said a deep voice; 
and then there was another pause, and then a mingled 
clamour of tongues full of wonder and terror, and the 
party rushed hastily away up the wood. 

The next day a strange rumour began to run about 
Snobham and its commons,—that a keeper and a 
poacher were drowned in Sandy-side wood ; and the wife 
of Tim Skipton was seen flying across the common in 
that direction, followed by a troop of shrieking children. 
The current of the population speedily set in in that 
direction, and before an hour ‘was over, the bodies of | 
Tim Skipton and a well-known keeper, famous for his 
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muscular strength, and dare-devil courage were brought 
up by the drags, clasped as firmly in each other’s arms, 
and with the same air of defiance, with which they had 
no doubt plunged unexpectedly together into the 
sullen Mole. 

Here was the end of the Poacher's Progress. The 
man who, with moderate wages and a humane spirit of 
necessary relief in the depth of winter might have lived 
a respectable and comparatively happy man, had lived 
and died thus ; and six families, including those of the 
men transported, were thrown permanently on the 
parish for full support, when a partial assistance bes- 
towed in the season of absolute need would have left 
these men still able and willing to labour for them 
whenever labour was to be had. 

It was one of the worst days that ever dawned on 
England when the Poor Law was made backer to the 
Game Laws; and that institution which was intended 
to alleviate the labourers’ distress was converted into an 
engine to aggravate it; and to drive the unemployed 
from wretchedness to desperation, from beggary to blood. 
Till these things are altered, let no man cordemn the 
crimes committed in such circumstances as I have 
related, without condemning still more their causes. 
Let not our nerves start and quiver at the shriek of the 
tortured criminal, without inducing us 4o relax the 
screw that crushes him. 


eee 


STARLIGHT IN THE ODENWALD. 
BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Upon the mountain’s rugged crest | 
There lingers still a glow, 

But twilight’s gathering gloom has drest 
The valleys far below. 

No wild wind sways the forest pine, 
No breeze bends down the flower, 

And dimly seem the stars to shine 
Upon the vesper hour ! 

Here, in the fading sunset light, 
I breathe the upper air, 

And hear the low, sad voice of Night 
Inviting Rarth to prayer. 

Still deeper, through the calm profound, 
The solemn shadows fall, 

And rest upon the hills around 
Like Nature’s funeral pall ! 

Now comes, to break the breathless spell, 
In blended evening-hymn, 

The chime of many a distant bell 
From valleys deep and dim ; 

And as they fall, the warder-star, 
That guards the twilight pale, 

Looks o’er the eastern hills afar, 
And dons his silver mail. 

The shadows deepen as I stand, 
The rosy glow is gone, 

And westward, toward my native land, 
The sunset marches on ! 

Ye stars, to whose familiar glance 
My thoughts are lifted free, 

Shine, glimmering o’er the wide expanse, 
And bear them home for me! 

Night comes with silence, wrapt in prayer, 
But to my spirit-ear 

Kind household voices fill the air, 
Fond eyes are beaming near ; 

The love, whose pinions never rest, 
Soars, tireless, o’er the sea, 

And by the thrill within my breast, 
I know they speak of me! 





The spirit of the starlight hour 
Makes dim the eye with tears, 

And yielding to its spell of power, 
I muse on vanished years ; 

Till, through the gloom, no more is heard 
The solemn vesper chime, 

And mourn the dark pines, faintly stirred, 
The hurrying march of Time ! 

Odenwald, October, 1844. 


—~>— 


CONFERENCES. 
BY EDWARD YOUL, 
Scene.—London. Time.—a.d. 1847. 


Woman. 
I rounp a scrap of food in the street— 
I think it was some sort of meat— 
It was dirty with the tread of feet. 
Man. 
I saw a dog gnawing a bone— 
I drove the beast away with a stone— 
I seized his dinner, and made it my own. 
Girl. 
I ate not a morsel yesterday— 
I have eaten nothing to-day— 
I prowl like a famished wolf for prey. 
Boy. 
I saw a child munching some bread— 
I had been two days unfed— 
I snatched the food, and away I fled. 
Woman. 
The Thames is rapid—the Thames is deep ; 
I stand on the bridges, and fall asleep, 
Thinking the Thames is rapid and deep. 
Girl. 
I once had hope, but hope is flown ; 
These steps to the river's brink lead down ; 
I do not think it gives pain to drown. 
Boy. 
In prison you get bread to eat ; 
On some days rice; on others, meat ; 
And you lie on a bed, and rest is sweet. 
Man. 
I have strength to work and would 
Work for bread, as all men should ;— 
Ah, good God ! I wish I could ! 
Woman. 
Tell me, why should bread be dear? 
We shall get no bread I fear. 
Policeman. 
Come, move on, you can’t stop here. 


—~<>—_ 


Literary Notice. 
The Cardinals Daughter. A Novel in three vols. 


By 
the late Rosert Mackenzie Dantet. Newby. 


The Cardinal's Daughter! What an indecorous title! 
We may expect soon to see “The Pope’s Son!” And if 
it were not heresy and high-treason, we should pray, that 
when Pope Pius the IXth is translated to heaven, he 
may leave his mantle to a son worthy to succeed him. 
This, en passant. 
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Notwithstanding its title, “The Cardinal’s Daughter” 
is a very proper book, and quite free from the unwhole- 
some excitement of the works of our Gallic neighbours. 
The author has chosen a very striking period for his 
fictitious narrative, which is interwoven with Henry 
VIIIth’s divorce and marriage, Anna Boleyn’s death, 
and the Reformation. The nominal heroine is the 
daughter of Wolsey, the Cardinal par excellence of 
English story. Her lover, Ralph Brandon, is one of the 
principal movers of the Reformed religion; but his 
elopement with a nun makes the disinterestedness of 
the sentiments he utters very questionable. The author 
describes him as “a man whose acquirements were 
beyond his years, and his views beyond the period 
in which he lived.. His hatred of oppressions — his 
ardent love of freedom—his generous hope of liberty of 
conscience, and desire, amounting almost to passion, to 
see his countrymen freed from the admitted power of 
despotism in the crown, proceeded from a clear know- 
ledge of the hideous evils which existed from ideas fed 


| by the unquenchable hope of a vigorous mind, from 
| vast and brilliant views of human rights, and the active 


benevolence of thought, the noblest element of greatness 
of soul.” In a colloquy with Wolsey, he thus boldly 
expresses himself: “The popedom of a king will be as 
odious as that of a priest, its despotism no less. Liberty 
of conscience I deem to be my birth-right, and I will 
fight for it by the side of any who will suffer in such a 
cause. Not that alone. We crave the liberty which 
our fathers enjoyed—freedom from capricious wrong— 
justice, and published law. We claim for the poor man 
protection from the rich ; for the rich, the right to enjoy 


| his possessions, although a courtier covet them.” 


Henrietta de Mayenne (the Cardinal’s daughter) is 


| disgusted with the monotony of conventual life, but 


in her anticipated freedom she dwells more on the evils 
she avoids than the temptations to which she will be 


| exposed on her entrance into society ; and much more 
| on the pleasures she is to obtain than the good she is 


to perform. The most interesting character in the book, 


| and the real heroine is Pauline, the companion of 
| smugglers. She is of that homogeneous class to which 
| belong Goethe’s Mignon, Byron’s Kaled, Scott’s Fenella, 
| and Victor Hugo’s Esmeralda; yet with sufficient indi- 
| viduality to acquit the author of direct plagiarism. Her 
| devotion to Ralph Brandon, his escapes, and her unre- 
| quited love, form the principal romance of the book, and 


carry with them our earnest sympathy, Walter Scott 
has made the public fastidious, as regards historical 
novels, but we venture to recommend “The Cardinal's 


| Daughter” as a well illustrated piece of history. The 
| scenic effect is in excellent keeping, though merging 
| occasionally into melo-dramatic action, when the rivals 
| clash their swords, exit fighting, and then come on the 


stage again fighting, and finish off fatally. The author 
has opened the inmost recesses of Wolsey’s heart,—the 
character is drawn flatteringly. We were not prepared 
to hear that he was not “sordid, and that avarice formed 
no part of his character.” He certainly had a heart of 
gentle mould, that could be warmed by love and chilled 
by remorse. His adherence to his faith, and his effort 
to maintain papal power, were as much influenced by 
personal gratification as Henry's rejection of it. It 


| shocks one’s preconceived reverence for the early parti- 


zans of reform, to read of the “rabble rout” by which 
they were joined, and the fanatical zeal which was roused 
to extinguish bigotry and superstition. Many of them 
Were, as the author says, “Men who had attained one 
great truth, the very light of which seemed to have 
rendered them incapable of seeing any other. Fierce in 
their gloomy tenets, and enthusiastic in needless things.” 
“ Put not your trust in princes,” is the good old moral 
that adorns the tale; and, “ Expect not success from 
any effort which is not made with pure motives, and 
Singleness of heart.” 





The Child’s Corner. 


Tue Rep SuHors, 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Translated by Anna Mary Howitt. 


THERE was once a little girl who was very pretty and 
delicate, but in summer she was forced to run about with 
bare feet, she was so poor, and in winter wear large 
wooden shoes, which made her little insteps quite red, 
and that looked so dangerous ! 

In the middle of the village lived old Mother Shoe- 
maker; she sate and sewed together, as well as she 
could, a little pair of shoes out of old red strips of cloth ; 
they were very clumsy, but it was a kind thought. They 
were meant for the little girl, The little girl was called 
Karen. 

On the very day her mother was buried, Karen 
received the red shoes, and wore them for the first 
time. They were certainly not intended for mourning, 
but she had no others, and with stockingless feet she 
followed the poor straw coffin in them. 

Suddenly a large old carriage drove up, and a large 
old lady sate in it: she looked at the little girl, felt 
compassion for her, and then said to the clergyman, 

“ Here, give me the little girl, I will adopt her !” 

And Karen believed all this happened on account of 
the red shoes, but the old lady thought they were hor- 
rible, and they were burnt. But Karen herself was 
cleanly and nicely dressed ; she must learn to read, and 
sew ; and people said she was a nice little thing, but 
the looking glass said : “ Thou art more than nice, thou 
art beautiful !” 

Now the queen once travelled through the land, and 
she had her little daughter with her. And this little 
daughter was a princess, and people streamed to the 
castle, and Karen was there also, and the little princess 
stood in her fine white dress, in a window, and let her- 
self be stared at; she had neither a train nor a golden 
crown, but splendid red morocco shoes. They were 
certainly far handsomer than those Mother Shoemaker 
had made for little Karen. Nothing in the world can 
be compared with red shoes. 

Now Karen was old enough to be confirmed ; she had 
new clothes, and was to have new shoes also. The rich 
shoemaker in the city took the measure of her little 
foot. This took plage at his house: in his room where 
stood large glass-cases, filled with elegant shoes and 
brilliant boots. All this looked charming, but the old 
lady could not see well, and so had no pleasure in them. 
In the midst of the shoes stood a pair of red ones, just 
like those the princess had worn. How beautiful they 
were ! The shoemaker said also they had been made for 
the child of a count, but had not fitted. 

“ That must be patent leather!” said the old lady, 
“ they shine so!” 

“ Yes, they shine!” said Karen, and they fitted, and 
were bought, but the old lady knew nothing about their 
being red, else she would never have allowed Karen to 
have gone in red shoes to be confirmed. Yet such was 
the case. 

Everybody looked at her feet ; and when she stepped 
through the chancel-door on the church payement, it 
seemed to her as if the old figures on the tombs, those 
portraits of old preachers and preachers’ wives, with stiff 
ruffs, and long black dresses, fixed their eyes on her red 
shoes. And she thought only of them as the clergyman 
laid his hand upon her head, and spoke of the holy 
baptism, of the covenant with God, and how she should 
be now a matured Christian ; and the organ pealed so 
solemnly ; the sweet children’s voices sang, and the old 
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music-directors sang, but Karen only thoughé of her red 
shoes. 

In the afternoon, the old lady heard from every one 
that the shoes had been red, and she said that it was 
very wrong of Karen, that it was not at all becoming, 
and that in future Karen should only go in black shoes 
to church, even when she should be older. 

The next Sunday there was the sacrament, and Karen 
looked at the black shoes, looked at the red ones— 
looked at them again, and put on the red shoes. 

. The sun shone gloriously ; Karen and the old lady 
. walked along the path through the corn; it was rather 
dusty there. 

At the church-door stood an old soldier with a crutch, 
and with a wonderfully long beard, which was more red 
than white, and he bowed to the ground, and asked the 
old lady whether he might dust her shoes. And Karen 
stretched out her little foot.” 

“See! what beautiful dancing-shoes!” said the 
soldier, “sit firm when you dance ;” and he put his 
hand out towards the soles. 

And the old lady gave the old soldicr an alms, and 
went into the church with Karen. 

And all the people in the church looked at Karen's 
red shoes, and all the pictures, and as Karen knelt before 
the altar, and raised the cup to her lips, she only thought 
of the red shoes, and they seemed to swim in it; and 
she forgot to sing her psalm, and she forgot to pray, 
“ Our Father in Heaven !” 

Now all the people went out of church, and the old 
fady got into her carriage. Karen raised her foot to get 
in after her, when the old soldier said, 

“ Look, what beautiful dancing shoes !” 

And Karen could not help dancing a step or two, and 
when she began, her legs continued to dance ; it was just 
as though the shoes had power over them. She danced 
round the church corner, she could not leave off; the 
coachman was obliged to run after, and catch hold of 
her, and he lifted her in the carriage, but her feet con- 
tinued to dance so that she trod on the old lady dread- 
fully. At length she took the shoes off, and then her 
legs had peace. 

The shoes were placed in a closet athome, but Karen 
could not avoid looking at them. 

Now the old lady was sick, and it was said she could 
not recover? She must be nursed and waited upon, and 
there wasno one whose duty it was so much as Karen’s, 
But there was a great ball in the city, to which Karen 
was invited. She looked at the old lady, who could not 
recover, she looked at the red shoes, aud she thought 
there could be no sin in it;—she put on the red shoes, 
she might do that also, she thought. But then she 
went to the ball and began to dance. 

When she wanted to dance to the right, the shoes 
would dance to the left, and when she wanted to dance 
up the room, the shoes danced back again, down the 
steps, into the street, and out of the city gate. She 
danced, and was forved to dance straight out into the 
gloomy wood. 

Then it was suddenly light up among the trees, and 
she fancied it must be the moon, for there was a face ; 
but it was the old soldier with the red beard; he sate 
there, nodded his head, and said, “ Look, what beautiful 
dancing-shoes !” 

Then she was terrified, and wanted to fling off the 
red shoes, but they clung fast; and she pulled down 
her stockings, but the shoes seemed to have grown to 
her feet. And she danced, and must dance, over fields 
and meadows, in rain and sunshine, by night and day ; 
but at night it was the most feurful. 

She danced over the churchyard, but the dead did 
not dance,—they had something better to do than to 
dance. She wished to seat herself on a poor man’s 
grave, where the bitter tansy grew; but for her there 
was neither peace nor rest; and when she danced 





towards the open church door, she saw an angel stand- | 
He wore long, white garments; he had | 


ing there. 
wings which reached from his shoulders to the earth; 
his countenance was severe and grave; and in his hand 
he held a sword, broad and glittering. 


“ Dance shalt thou!” said he,—“ dance in thy red | 


shoes till thou art pale and cold ! till thy skin shrivels 
up, and thou art a skeleton! Dance shalt thou from 
door to door, and where proud, vain children dwell, 
thou shalt knock, that they may hear thee and tremble ! 
Dance shalt thou ——!” 

“ Mercy !” cried Karen. But she did not hear the 
angel’s reply, for the shoes carried her through the gate 
into the fields, across roads and bridges, and she must 
keep ever dancing. 

One morning she danced past a door which she well 
knew. Within sounded a psalm ; a coffin, decked with 
flowers, was borne forth. ‘Then she knew that the old 
lady was dead, and felt that she was abandoned by all, 
and condemned by the angel of God. 

She danced, and she was forced to dance through the 
gloomy night. 


heath till she came to alittle house. Here, she knew, 
dwelt the executioner; and she tapped with her fingers 
at the window, and said, “Come out! come out! I 
cannot come in, for I am forced to dance !” 

And the executioner said, “ Thou dost not know who 
I am, I fancy? I strike bad people’s heads off; and 
I hear that my axe rings !” 

“Don't strike my head off!” said Karen, “then 
I can’t repent of my sins! But strike off my feet in the 
red shoes !” : 

And then she confessed her entire sin, and the exe- 
cutioner struck off her feet with the red shoes, but the 
shoes danced away with the little feet across the field 
into the deep wood. 

And he carved out little wooden feet for her, and 
crutches, taught her the psalm criminals always sing; 
and she kissed the hand which had wielded the axe, 
and went over the heath. 

“Now I have suffered enough for the red shoes!” 
said she; “now I will go into the church that people 
may see me!” And she hastened towards the church 
door: but when she neared it, the red shoes danced 
before her, and she was terrified, and turned round. 

The whole week she was unhappy, and wept many 
bitter tears; but when Sunday returned, she said, 
“ Well, now I have suffered and struggled enough! 
I really, believe Iam as good as many a one who sits 
in the church, and holds her head so high !” 

And away she went boldly; but she had not got 
farther than the churchyard gate before she saw the 
red shoes dancing before her; and she was frightened, 


and turned back, and repented of her sin from her | 


heart. 

And she went to the parsonage, and begged that 
they would take her into service; she would be very 
industrious, she said, and would do everything she 
could; she did not care about the wages, only she 
wished to have a home, and be with good people. 
And the clergyman’s wife was sorry for her, and took 
her into service; and she was industrious and thought- 
ful. She sate still and listened when the clergyman 
read the Bible in the evenings. All the children 
thought a deal of her; but when they spoke of dress, 
and grandeur, and beauty, she shook her head. 

The following Sunday, when the family was going to 


church, they asked her whether she would not go with | 


them ; but she glanced sorrowfully, with tears in her 
eyes, at her crutches. The family went to hear the 
word of God; but she went alone into her little 
chamber ; there was only room for a bed and chair to 
stand in it; and here she sate down with her prayer- 


book ; and whilst she read with a pious mind, the wind | 











The shoes carried her over stack and | 
stone; she was torn till she bled; she danced over the | 
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| bore the strains of the organ towards her, and she 
raised her tearful countenance, and said, “O God, 
help me !” 
And the sun shone so clearly! and straight before 
her stood the angel of God in white garments, the same 
she had seen that night at the church door; but he no 
longer carried the sharp sword, but in its stead a splen- 
did green spray, full of roses. And he touched the 
ceiling with the spray, and the ceiling rose so high, and 
where he had touched it there gleamed a golden star. 
And he touched the walls, and they widened out, and 
_ she saw the organ which was playing; she saw the old 
pictures of the preachers and the preachers’ wives. The 
congregation sat in cushioned seats, and sang out of 
their prayer-books. For the church itscif had come to 
| the poor girl in her narrow chamber, or else she had 
| come into the church. She sate in the pew with the 
| clergyman’s family, and when they had ended the 

psalm and looked up, they nodded and said, “ It is 
| tight that thou art come !” 

“It was through mercy !” she said. 

And the organ pealed, and the children’s voices in 
the choir sounded so sweet and soft! The clear sun- 
shine streamed so warmly through the window into the 
pew where Karen sate! Her heart was so full of sun- 
shine, peace, and joy, that it broke. Her soul flew on 
the sunshine to God, and there no one asked after the 

| Rep Suogs. 
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SIGHTS IN SOUTH GERMANY. 
BY ABEL PAYNTER. 
No. VIII.—The Turning Point. 


To ——-—— Bad Gastein, Sept. 1844. 

You are associated with all my watering-place re- 
miniscences—among the many thousands besides, dear 

, Which we have in common. Have we not now 
for some fifteen years, or more, talked over our merry 
yet quiet month in Shropshire, as one of the pleasant- 
est holidays which youth and high spirits ever made for 
their keepers? the memorable stage-coach journey in 
assize time, when I was taken for an Umbrella-maker bya 
sickly fellow traveller, who quoted textstomake meserious 
—the rambles up the Wrekin and to Hawkstone, and 
to Hodnet, made holy by the memory of Heber—and the 
strange gloomy old house, with its laurel-hedged garden, 
we visited at sunset—and the beautiful portrait of the 
wknown Lady we found in the cottage where we shel- 
tered from a shower? —and the little obliging musician, 
who played on her church organ, little voluntaries, 
neat and chirping, and round as herself ?—And was 
It not for you that 1 braved the intolerable ennui of 
Cheltenham ? till a temper, not as yet utterly captious, 
brokedown under the dullness of the Promenade Concerts, 
and thefashion of the Montpelier Gardens—and the sight 
ofhaggard London faces, in haggard London finery? Well, 
then, to whom but you should I-write from my present 
hiding-place (if the steady roar of the waterfall will let 
me)—the deserted Briinnen of Bad Gastein ! 

We have been wandering for the last ten days ina 
manner thoroughly to my liking :—but there are such 
duties as letters to be written, sketches to be finished, 
shoes to be mended, and (saving your presence) linen 
to be washed: so this was appointed for a halting-place 
~and, alas! a turning point. How, after such perfect 
Yagabondizing, we are to brave Munich and Paris is a 
hystery—how, after all this laying down one’s bur- 
dens with one’s heavy baggage, one is totake them up 
again, without grumbling, is a riddle almost harder to 
tolve. I should like you, with your somewhat over- 








refined feelings as to travelling accommodation, to have 
seen some of our halting-places.—Gratitudeforbid that I 
should say a word against these Styrian inns—I have 
eaten too heartily, and slept too well in them—-but 
some of them are a little primitive! The one at Gosau, 
for instance: our first stage from Hallstadt. Fancy a 
farmhouse set among one or two orchard trees, in 
rich meadows guiltless of the slightest fence, at the 
opening of a long, green valley—basined in by superb 
hills—and with the Dachstein mountains in the dis- 
tance, streaked with snow—the severest, most jagged 
cliffs I have seen. Inthe public room sat two or three 
Tyrolese peasants drinking from pewter-capped beer 
glasses—and you see the French lithographs (which 
travel every where) on the wall through an atmosphere 
of old smoke. A little open shed betwixt an apple and 
a walnut tree—hard by another penthouse, where the 
villagers come to play fiigel (skittles) offered, with its 
table and bench, a pleasant resource. One of us had 
his colours out in an instant, another his maps, another 
his penand ink.—Meanwhile, my Panza was cent into the 
house to negociate for dinner. One small trout was all 
that remained to the Landlord’s store; and as his little 
chiid, an infant in full Tyrolese suit, ran away with this 
in a net over his shoulder—the picture was pretty 
enough to be worth many a dish of fish. But ravenous 
pedestrians can't live on pictures. Meanwhile, our 
occupations were a little interrupted by the sociability 
of a tribe of hens who came hopping and pecking 
amongst our feet, with true mountain freedom.  IIl- 
fated ones! We had hardly began to find their atten- 
tions a nuisance, when the Cook appeared, who laid 
about her with a long pole, and an utter disregard of our 
convenience, and having thus unceremoniously extricated 
three, executed them at once in as summary a fashion ! 
We had “seen our dinner’ with a vengeance! But it 
went down blithely—washed on its way by beer, bitter 
with more than one “strike” of gentian,—and watched by 
the huge gentle dog Danube,on one side, and on the other 
the sitting landlord, a stalwart farmer—who took care 
of his guests, and entertained himself at the same time, 
as American hosts, we are told, do. Ever and anon 
came screams of merriment from the kitchen: for one 
was there abetting the production of our repast, to 
whom nothing comes amiss—and the damsels of the 
“Griinen Baum” of Gosau were excessively neat and pretty. 
And, by the way, as I am showing you the house—you 
shall have a pe2p into the culinary part thereof. At 
Gilling, Werfen, and at Lendt—we have scen precisely 
the same sort of thing. 

You must fancy a low, vaulted room, something 
betweena crypt and aprison—with the bravest of bravely 
thick walls—very small windows—and aceiling crackling 
and black with the smoke of the wood fires which have 
been lighted since the house was built. This, just now, is 
starred with millions of flies. In the centre is a hearth, 
raised hardly as high as a table, on which the brush and 
billets are burnt—and worse sitting places might be 
found than its margin. You would have been charmed 
with a little child we caught in this attitude at the 
Boat House on the Grundel See—not yet dressed — with 
a coffee-mill between his little bare feet in which he was 
busily grinding the stock for theday. You would have 
laughed could you have seen us the other evening on our 
arrival at Golling, somewhere about eleven, in the midst 
of a drenching shower—taking the same post for the 
drying of our garments, while the Cooks prepared the 
supper. But when I talk of Cooks—don’t run away 
with a fancy of such a gorgeously fat functionary as 
invited you to peep into the secrets of his kitchen at 
Abbeville—himself a most appetizing advertisement of 
his cuisine. Here, you shall have two or three women 
in a costume which is unspeakably quaint and droll :— 
the hair platted behind, pierced with a bodkin, and tied 
with a pair of streamers: the high crowned black straw hat 
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perched on the top of the head—and sometimes garnished 
with a gold tassel, which invariably nods over the brim 
behind—sometimes finished off with a flower worn behind 
the ear, as ’s clerks wear their pens. Then the bodice 
is made in the fashion in which you see Josephine’s por- 
traits :—no waist at all behind, and as short a one in 
front as possible—no Vienna fancy for—how shall 
I say it?—completing the shape. Over the gown is 
tied a gay pink apron—and you have your Cook or 
Chambermaid fuall-dressed; save that the former may 
wear a tasting-spoon, where some used to wear a breast- 
knot (or a little to the left), while the latter has a placket 
and a bunch of keys dangling at her side; and both 
are finished with that bracelet-likenecklace ofsilver chains 
which I find very becoming. At Gosau, we had the black 
handkerchief toque in place of the hat aforesaid ; but, 
by way of recompense, the damsels sung in the true 
Rainer fashion, most merrily. I had never before a 
meal so tunefully cooked. 

The sleeping accommodation at Gosau, though hum- 
ble enough, was clean. In the corridor, which runs 
through the house, are large leathern cushions for a 
humbler class of travellers. We had resolved to ride 
thence to Abtenau—being something weary with a 
twenty miles’ walk to the valley and the lakes. The 
means of conveyance were two chars-d-banc — here 
called einspanners: flat oblong wicker-baskets, with 
a sort of gig which holds two passengers in each ; your 
Jehu sitting on the apron. But, Heaven save us !-— 
what a road it was we had to travel! I have known some 
ups and downs in my time—and tried most kinds of 
conveyances—but the dance of that drive I shall never 
forget. We jolted, we slipped, we slid down slides 
rudely planked—we crawled up paths very nearly as 
steep as the roof of a tithe barn—we rattled down 
descents yet steeper, with three wheels locked, and Jehu 
standing on the wheel—we rolled from side to side 
(all but over). I could not but think of Dickens’ 
deseription of his drive in America,—and his simile of 
“ mounting St. Paul's in an omnibus.” Here, had the 
whole machine taken a leap over one of the snake 
fences of wood which divide the fields—or one of the 
slight railings beneath which the Laminer seethes and 
boils its way along to the Salza, i should not have won- 
dered !—and we were only too glad to walk from Abte- 
nau to Gilling, in place of doing the last nine miles by 
so exciting a conveyance. I have told you enough as 
to the manner of our arrival, and our warm reception, 
in that picturesque little post-town. If I could only 
send you the scenery which surrounds it !—the 
Schwarzbach waterfall, and the pass of Luez—where 
the stream comes down betwixt a wall of rocks so close 
that the road is in many places carried on planks, and so 
lofty that the clouds seem hanging half way up—the 
peaks above !—or the citadel of Werfen, round whose 
conical hill again the stream sweeps with a yet grander 
violence. But I can tell you of Styrian kitchens, and 
Styrian costumes: whereas the mountains and valleys 
should be seen to be believed. 

At Werfen is another good country inn. From 
thence we came hither, by St. Johaun and Lendt, walk- 
ing down the Klamme pass, by the side of the Ache— 
some thirteen miles to Hof-Gastein : and five more up 
hill to this place. It wasa clear dark twilight when we 
arrived.—By the light in the sky one or two large 
houses, and a long low range of buildings, like a 
covered passage, were seen, as the road turned,—and a 
twinkling candle or two, and between and among them, 
the stream comes tumbling down in sheets of foam— 
with some sixty yards of rapid cataract beneath. The 
place looked faéry-like and Italian, and I shall. never 
wholly dissociate it (owing to this first impression) 
from Tivoli, which one knows by heart. 

The season is happily over. They are remodelling walks, 
—and a group of Italian masons, veritable studies for 





Pinelli, are building a wall by the torrent, and finishing 
this huge barrack-like inn : a new building which does its 
best to spoil the situation. 
to suggest form and style on every side, and the material 


in such abundance, how wilfully tasteless they have been | 
here. The covered walk I speak of (for the exercise of the | 
water-drinkers) on the brink of the stream, overhung | 
by fir-crowned hills, and with snow-mountains in the | 


far distance, is as ugly and as inexpressive as an Eng- 
lish cattle-shed: whereas there is not a chalet within 


ten miles of the place which could not have helped | 
the architect to a rustic fabric, cheap, beautiful, appro- | 
priate, and unpretending!—And the matter seems to | 
be the worse at Bad Gastein: because it has hitherto | 
been a remote village—nothing more, where the peo- | 


ple’s ways are still drolly primitive.—To be sure, on our 
arrival at Staubinger’s—five dusty men, with knapsacks 


some of us looking far more like Handwerksburschen, | 
than persons used to polite society—and all clamorous | 
for lodgment and supper—some scorn was manifested, | 
to the infinite displeasure of my Panza: but so soon as | 


our worthiness of acceptance in the great Hotel was 


made clear, every one bustled about to make us com- | 


fortable. Boiling foot-baths from the spring were mi- 
nistered by a strapping, round-eyed, sulky-looking girl, 
in the full equipment I have described: and we were 
presently occupied in keeping out the cold and damp 
of the waterfall, which seems to a new-comer’s ear posi- 
tively rushing under the house, by a supper of soup, 
trout, chamois, Ofener wine, and a soufflé, which would 
have done small discredit to our old friend at the Hotel 
Canterbury.—This morning, the female barber of the 
village (please to keep the toilet above described in 
mind !) made her rounds: and shaved Panza, as he de- 
clared, withgreat skill, and a taciturnity rare in the annals 
of barberdom. I saw her perform the process, an hour 
ago, on the universal Shopkeeper of the Wells, whose 
booth is just opposite. The ceremony was gone 
through with perfect earnestness. The little woman in 
the hat lathered the fat, greasy-looking man in first- 
rate style—strapped her razor, nothing disconcerted by 
the curious gaze of a saucy-looking Englishman (whom, 
by the way, her skill would greatly improve)—took her 
victim by the nose—scraped him right and scraped him 


left, with charming promptitude—wiped her imple- | 


ments, and popped them into a neat brass case at her 


girdle ; and then stepped down the street, at the nimble | 
and busy trot of the women here, whose walking it isa | 


pleasure to see. 

This morning’s quieter survey has increased my value 
for the enchantments of this place—empty. At no 
season does it seem to be much resorted to by the Eng- 


lish —the majority of guests being Austrians and | 
But any thing like a crowd, however agree: | 
able or strange, would only be felt as an impertinenceor | 
distraction, where the scenery is so magnificent. We | 
have been rambling the whole day—each in his own | 


Russians. 


direction: and one has come back sure that his view of 


the Béckstein and Gross-Herzog Karl is the best—and | 


who hasseen two glaciers !—and another is triumphant in 
his expedition down the valley ; and a third contented 
with having lain for a couple of hours under a rowan- 
tree, watching the cloud-shadows flitting over the 


splendid plain between the mountains, and the sunlight F 


playing over and passing from the waterfall; thinking 
that only three days—one over those superb heights—lies 
between him and Venice! and longing, in the teeth of 
all common reason and prudence, for another glimpse of 
the Sea City ! But I suspect that none of us is turning 
his face northwards, without a resolution (which Time 
and Change will treat in their own peremptory fashion) 


of seeing more, and staying longer at Bad Gastein! | 
How I should delight to add it to your list of spas, seeD | 


in the company of 
Your old and attached Friend. 


It is strange, with so much | 
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TO THE READERS OF THE PEOPLE’S AND HOWITT’S JOURNALS. 


Sir,— Tabernacle House, Finsbury, Aug. 29th, 1847. 

I nave before me your Number, containing the statement of the case as between you and your late partner, Mr. Saunders, 
| which I have read with the care due toa document so seriously affecting both your character and your property. The subject was 
| not new to me, since I-had read your ample detail of the whole matter, some weeks ago, and had ever since meditated sending you 
| aline to indicate the impression it had produced upon my mind; I considered you had a claim to this extent, especially on your 
| fellow labourers in the field of literature. Having appealed to the public bar, you are entitled to demand judgment on the whole 
| cause; but as this cannot be done individually, it must be effected by asort of representation. If, from all the chief points of the 

field, a fair sprinkling of literary men, authors, editors, and gentlemen known to the country were to give distinct express‘on to 
| their opinions, it might serve all the ends of justice, and aid ave who require it, in adopting their own course with respect to the 
| practical bearing of the case. 

Such are the grounds on which I, to whom yon and your distinguished companion in life and labour, are personally unknown, 
| have been spontaneously led to communicate with you on the present occasion. Notwithstanding our difference on certain 
| matters of theological belief, to which I attach unutterable importance, I am duly alive to the high endowments with which God 

has entrusted you, and I have been long an admiring spectator of your indefatigable exertions, according to your own views, for 
the good of mankind. Your love of the millions has commanded my respect, and conciliated my esteem. I have read your pages 
always with interest, and very often with instruction, and regret, exceedingly regret, that events should have occurred so seriously 
to damage your hardly earned substance, to distract your thoughts, and, above all, in the slightest measure, to tarnish your fair 
fame, and thus, in the least, and for an hour, to impair the force of the action of your mind on the mind of the many, and 
impede your march asa public instructor, and a popular reformer. 

The conclusion, then, to which I have deliberately been conducted, is this :—Your course from first to last, so far as indicated by 
the documents, has been uniformly marked by truth, by justice, by candour, by generosity, and by forbearance ; it is strongly stamped 
throughout by the reckless confidence of the man of genius, while the penetrating sagacity of the prudent Quaker does not even once 
appear ! I could scarcely have conceived of the union of so much sense with so much simplicity. It is hard to say whether you 
are an object of greater sympathy or reprehension ; but, to my mind, itis most clear, that you have acted the part o a most upright 
and truthful man. The case is one of hardship, almost without a parallel ; so far 2s my knowledge goes, it is wholly so. I feel 
so roused by the contemplation of your wrongs that I dare not proceed, nor is it needful. This is the sum of all I intended, and, 
perhaps, it is more than the case requires. I ought, nevertheless, to add, that, at the outset of the business, I felt alarm on your 

half. The case made out against vou, and above all, some of the NAMES brought forth in support of it, excited apprehension ; 
but when your reply came, exhibiting, not opinions, but FACTS AND DOCUMENTS, it utterly, and in a moment demolished the 
statement of those that were “ first in their own cause,” and, in my mind, settled the question for ever. 

This loose letter is, of course, not at all intended for the public eye, but you are at perfect liberty to use it as you see fit, while 
with indignant sympathy, and best wishes, I remain, Yours, 

W. Howitt, Esq. : Joun CAMPBELL. 





Dear Sir, 452, Oldham Road, Manchester, Aug. 29th, 1847. 
A few friends to honest literary worth, after reading Howitt’s Journal of this week, are very desirous that something 
should be done to alleviate the pursé of that true friend of the people, William Howitt, from the liabilities which Mr. Saunders 


isbringing upon him. We have no desire to keep up the controversy between them, but go to work, and at once settle the 
question, and then the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Howitt will again be free to resume their intellectual labours for the people. We 
propose then, a thirty thousand shilling list, believing that there are 30,000 working men in this country, who will readily acqui- 
esce in this league for freeing our intellectual friends from these bonds of roguery ; and although the press has to a certain extent 
taken up Mr. ade te case, the people can, if determined to support their friends, turn that gigantic lever to their own account. 
Hoping you will insert these few lines in your next Journal, Ve are, Sir, Yours very truly, 

Joun Hayes, James Hannine, 

Tuomas Hayes, WitiiaM Bowker. 


¥.B.—We have enclosed forty-eight postage stamps as our quota to this necessary proposition. We also think you might 
write an address to the public, knowing that we have not the necessary qualifications for such a task. 


Mr. William Lovett. 





EsteEMED Frrenp, Wiiu1am Howitt, 

I was glad to observe last week so many honourable notices from such men as W. J. Fox, to set against the calumnies of 
J. Saunders. Many people, I know, were led by Saunders’s circumstantial statements, put forth with so sorrowful a whine, and a 
manner “ so much more in sorrow than in anger,” as though under the impulse of duty, to believe him to be the injured person, 
id chiefly because he—as was certain to be the case—had the last word. I detested his manner from the first “ Appeal,” but 
vhen I saw the little scoundrel turn round to abuse a lady, I felt, in addition to double disgust, “that tingling sensation in 
theright toes,” for which there is only one cure. I write to say that I should be glad if the pages in the last Journal on this 
subject could be printed separately ; and should be glad of an opportunity of helping its circulation. se may be — of this. 

am, sincerely, 

Holme Mill, Bradford, 8 month, 29, 1847. James Exuis, 


We have selected from a number of letters, already received in consequence of our statement last week, those now given, as 
tridencing the effect of that statement on different classes of men. The letter of the Rev. Dr. Campbell, editor of the Christian Witness, 
8a voluntary offering from a high and perfectly independent quarter, and presents a suggestion which we shall feel much obliged 
by our friends, known and unknown, in all parts of the kingdom, acting upon. Itis high time that every honourable mind should 
sak out, and bear its testimony against the determined attempts which have been made, and are still making, by the party referred 

3, to rob us of our fair fame, and'those moderate means wliich, by a long life of the most untiring industry, we have, both of us, 
tudeavoured to acquire in a sufficient degree to enable us to be just to all men, to educate our children, and to labour in that field 
‘o which our hearts and warmest sympathies have ever drawn us—that of the liberties and the improvement of the people. 

From the first moment that we found ourselves in the ill-starred connexion with Mr. Saunders, we felt that there was no 
Prospect but severe loss, and perhaps ultimate ruin. Those who had already suffered such losses and such ruin, assured us in 
terrifying terms what we had to expect, from the practised and most artful character of the man. The facts now before the public 
Hove that these assurances and our fears were only too true. The attempts made by Mr. Saunders, after having heavily robbed 
4, to saddle us with his ever-accumulating debts, are such as must now sufficiently satisfy every honourable mind of the real 
‘ature of the case. 

There is one observation in Dr. Campbell’s letter, which, perfectly true in itself, yet requires a remark. Dr. Campbell expresses 

"prise at the simplicity which allowed us to be the dupes of Mr. Saunders. But it should be recollected that we are not the only 
ues, by great numbers, who have been equally paw: yxlved by him. For instance, there are his former victims, shrewd men of 
j@’Siness; there are certain members of the newspaper press: there are those whose xames Dr. Campbell alludes to as arrayed 
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against us. The public is not yet aware of the extent of this, or of the secret working of certain individuals whose names and | 
doings we have hitherto spared, but may yet be compelled to bring to public notice. Would it be believed that one gentleman has | 


goue so far as to propose a festimonial to Mr. Saunders ? A testimonial for what? For his signal success in fraud and imposi- 
tion ? At all events, the simplicity lias not been entirely confined to us, though we take unmingled shame to ourselves for our 


share in it. 


The letter from the four Working Men of Manchester has touched us more deeply than any thing for years. It has done much to 


redeem human nature from that strange aspect which it has of late assumed to our astonished eyes. 
that noble and generous nature which we have always admired and loved in the working classes of this country. We t 


for it from our hearts ! 


hank them 


Careful as we have always been to walk through life without laying ourselves under obligation to any one—perhaps too proudly 
so—yet we are free to declare that, should a time come, as come it may, when it may be necessary to defend us from iniquitous 
claims, and to enable us fully and freely to work out our dearest wishes for the latter years of our lives—that of spending them 
entirely in the sacred cause of the people—there is no class on whose warm, sound, and magnanimous sympathies, we woul 
throw ourselves with such entire liberty of heart and certain confidence. 

For the present we would beg them to defer more than the friendly expression of their good-will. We want not recompense, 
but justice; and those of every class who may deem our exertions deserving of approbation, can most effectually serve us and our 
public objects by ae, purchasing our Journal. The slightest exertion of this kind all over the kingdom would place us in a 

y 


position to go on freely working for the public and ourselves. 


We believe that no periodical, for the time, has had a success equal 


to Howitt’s Journal; and the zealous sympathy of the people can give it a status which will make it one of the most powerful 


organs of progression of the present age. 


The third letter isfrom a gentleman whose character is, we hear, of that amiable, publicly useful, and truly estimable kind 


which gives him great weight wherever he is known. 


We are bound to add that the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Saunders and his coadjutors to let loose upon us the most | 


The italics and capitals in these letters are literally as sent to us, 


atrocious abuse of the lowest persons about the press, and which has extended even to America, has excited in that country the 
deepest indignation and the most generous sympathy. A letter just received from that noble woman, Maria Weston Chapman, so | 
pre-eminently distinguished for her labours in the Anti-Slavery cause, expresses this feeling, particularly in reference to the dis- | 


graceful article in the Anti-Slavery Standard, alluded to by Mrs. Howitt in the conclusion of her Memoir of Henry C. Wright. | 


We have also received others, pressing us earnestly to quit England, and what they are pleased to term its ungrateful persecutions, 


and offering us land to live on in that great and free country, which has long conferred on us a most generous popularity. 


These 


are affecting and encouraging testimonies ; we accept them as they deserve ; but mean to stand by our country and its cause. The 


public was never yet very long deluded. 


N.B.—Since writing the above, wehave scen Mr. Saunders’s characteristic, shuffling, and most truthless statement, and shall 


next week deal with itas it deserves. 


THE 


——— 


WEEKLY RECORD 





OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. . 


New Features in the Plymouth Working Men’s Mutual Improre- 


ment Association.—Str,—This Association is still progressing, | 


though like all other societies, it suffers a great diminution of 
Since [I last wrote, | 


its members during the summer months. 
some new features have manifested themselves, which I consider 
worthy of imitation by all societies of this nature. In March, 
a munber of the younger members formed themselves into a class 
for improvement in.composition, by the councetion of words into 
sentences, ete. ; but they got on so well, that they thought they 
might attempt something higher. ‘They therefore organized a 
class to mect on Saturdays, when lectures are read by the mem- 
bers in rotation, followed by discussions in which all take ‘part. 
The class has, so far, been conducted with a good deal of spirit, 
the average attendance being about fifteen. In order to carry 
out more fully the object expressed by their title—the Compo- 
sition Class—they started’a manuscript magazine, containing 
original articles from the members of the class, which has for 
three months past regularly appeared on the first Saturday in 
each, ‘Lhe evening-is looked forward to with a good deal of 
interest ; and when it arrives, the papers are read, attentively 
listened to, and commented on, while some are very assiduous in 
attempts to unriddle the signatures. EHighteen papers have 
appeared, all of which take a toleradly high rank, as to quality. 


The members of this class last Saturday got up an exhibition of 


curiosities, which consisted of various interesting objects lent for 
the evening by the members. It was a very pretty exaniple of 
what may be done by co-operation ; here were a number of col- 
-lections, most of them insignificant wlien taken singly, forming 
when arranged together an attractive exhibition of about three 
hundred specimens. It comprised a fine collection of fossils 
from the lime rocks of the vicinity ; about one hundred and 
twenty mineral specimens properly labelled ; thirty stuffed birds, 
monkeys, chameleons, etc.; a cabinct of insects; one hundred 
specimens illustrative of various manufactures, including a large 
number of fine electrotypes, plaster medallions, and figures, 
Baily’s Eve (which was much admired) an.ong the rest; some 





beautiful hot-house flowers, names attached ; avd a large number | 


of miscellaneous articles of general interest. ‘This exhibi'ios, 
and the conversations which ensued, were very instructive as 
well as amusing. I think that something of this kind might 


| easily be carried out in all societies, and 1am confident that they 





will be found both attractive and edifying. Hoping this may 
be wortliy a place in your Record, I remain yours respectfully, 
Plymouth, Aug. 23, 1847. P, M. B. 
Birmingham Whittington Club.—Active exertions are making 
to accomplish the establishment of this institution. A public 
meeting bas been held, R. Martineau, Esq. in the chair, anda 
diligent canvass is now making. 
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